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Foreword 



M y colleagues and I at AED are delighted to see the publication of this 
important report on the status and progress of girl’s education and 
participation in the developing world. For many years, this has been 
a high priority of our work when collaborating with ministries of education to 
increase not only the participation rates, but also the quality of education and 
ultimately the completion rates for girls and boys at the primary level. 

As the report points out, tremendous progress has been made over the past 15 
years in addressing the EFA agenda. Countries are making extraordinary 
strides, often faster than many countries historically have been able to achieve, 
in addressing the needs for improved access and quality for primary education. 
The goal of universal primary education and other EFA goals still need to be 
met, and much work needs to be done. 

We have realized for some time the need to focus on investment in secondary 
education opportunities for all children and youth — especially for girls. The 
data we have assembled clearly shows the dramatic "gender gap” in the avail- 
ability of education for girls in most parts of the world — especially in sub- 
Saharan Africa. The implications for our resource planning, for managing of 
significant enlargements of the education system to meet these needs, and for 
adequate policy debate in considering the best ways to achieve a significant 
increase in secondary education opportunity are important issues that call for 
serious debate and dialogue. 

The debate and dialogue must engage the whole of the education development 
community. This includes policy leaders in various countries, donor agencies, 
communities, associations which advocate for children and women’s wellbeing, 
and NGOs like ourselves that are deeply dedicated to achieving these goals. 
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Without the opportunity for girls and young women to participate fully in the 
secondary level of education, the social and economic disparities that result can 
undermine the achievements made for the well-being of citizens and their 
participation in the global economy. 

This report presents an up-to-date picture of the dialogue and actions being 
taken on investments in secondary education. AED is pleased to be an active 
participant and partner with many ministries and donor agencies. We welcome 
the increased interest and attention now being demonstrated by the corporate 
sector and its social responsibility partnerships, and by community-based 
organizations in addressing these critical education development needs. 

I want to express my thanks to May Rihani and her colleagues for this rigorous 
analysis and the presentation of this report. It is my expectation that it will 
contribute to a dialogue with a wide range of our colleagues and partners. 




Stephen F. Moseley 
President and GEO 

Academy for Educational Development 
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Executive Summary 



C ountries around the world have achieved huge gains in primary education, 
reaching a world average of 83-8 percent in net primary enrollment. 
However, large numbers of students still do not complete primary 
education, and even fewer continue on to secondary school. 

Since so few children complete primary school, those who do must be able to 
continue their schooling. It is the only way for students and society to reap the full 
benefits of their initial investment in a literate, educated population. Currently, 
83.8 percent of children worldwide attend primary school, but the rate drops to 
59-3 percent for secondary school. In sub-Saharan Africa, only 17 percent of 
the girls are enrolled in secondary school. A renewed push to ensure that girls 
worldwide have access to secondary, as well as primary education is necessary now 
if the investments made are to pay off. 

Barriers and Challenges: Why fewer girls? 

• Girls suffer more from the effects of poverty because it costs more to educate a 
girl than a boy — it is the cost of tuition plus the "opportunity cost” or the cost 
to the family of the loss of her labor within the household, in the field, and at 
the market place. The "opportunity cost” for boys is not as high. 

• The actual number of schools drops drastically at the secondary level, thereby 
increasing travel time for both boys and girls. Economic and safety concerns 
make parents reluctant to send their girls to boarding schools or to let them 
walk long distances to day schools. Inadequate school infrastructure, such as 
lack of latrines, also contributes to girls dropping out. 

• Many families that cannot afford to educate all their children only allow the 
best-performing children to continue. If girls are tired from chores or 
walking, they struggle to perform well. 
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• Girls face inequities in the classroom and often lack female teachers as role 
models. 

• Corruption in the classroom may include, in addition to extracting 
unnecessary fees and expenses from parents, pulling girls from class to 
assist with cooking for school functions, getting breakfast or lunch for 
teachers, running errands, cleaning the schoolyard, etc. 

Keeping the Promise: The five main benefits of 
girls’ secondary education 

1. A commitment to educating girls at the secondary level will pressure 
communities and countries to build more secondary schools for girls — 
Existence of secondary schools increases primary enrollment and quality. 
Ensuring that all students are within a reasonable distance of a middle 
school that is affordable will increase parental commitment to schooling. 
Their involvement leads to higher quality education. 

2. Girls’ secondary education results in social benefits to the whole society — 
Secondary education equips students with critical thinking enabling civic 
participation and democratic change. As students pursue their education, 
they are less likely to engage in or become a victim of crime and youth 
violence. In addition, secondary education reduces the risk of human 
trafficking by increasing economic opportunities and making children less 
vulnerable. 

3. Girls are a valuable health resource — Perhaps the most important 
benefits are found in the health field where girls and women are uniquely 
positioned to address some of the most significant health challenges facing 
developing countries. Girls’ secondary education reduces infant mortality, 
increases childhood immunization and nutrition, reduces children’s 
stunting, and lowers fertility rates and unwanted pregnancies. 

4. Girls’ secondary education can mitigate HIV and AIDS — Half of the over 
40 million people living with HIV and AIDS are women and girls. 
Secondary school offers a valuable opportunity to catch girls when they are 
most vulnerable, when they can and must learn healthy behaviors. In 
Zambia, for example, AIDS spreads twice as fast among uneducated girls . 
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5 . Girls’ secondary education is a tool for poverty alleviation — Primary and 

secondary education produce high returns in terms of wage growth. Increasing 
the share of women with secondary education by I percentage point can boost 
the annual per capita income growth by 0.3 percent on average, according to 
a IOO-country study by the World Bank. 



Strategies for promoting girls' secondary education 

• Increasing access and retention — Building more schools will reduce travel and 
costs and improve girls’ safety. Glean, separate toilets for female students and 
teachers increases retention. Providing a safe environment, including 
reporting procedures for students and teachers, reduces sexual harassment. 

• Improving equity/relevance/quality — Once girls gain access to secondary 
school education, they often become discouraged or drop out not only for 
financial reasons, but also out of frustration with a school environment where 
gender inequities prevail, classes are not participatory, teachers and teaching 
examples are biased towards males, and the curriculum is not relevant to their 
lives. Teachers must be trained in student-centered practices. Schools also 
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should seize the opportunity for HIV and AIDS prevention education and 
teach responsible behavior and life skills. 

• Enhancing motivation and payoff — To truly value their education, students, 
especially girls, need to see that it will lead to a job and an income. Additional 
training and strong female role models can help. 

Adopting the recommendations in this report — to increase access and improve 
retention/survival and completion rates, improve the quality by making secondary 
classes more relevant and more gender equitable, and increase expectations for 
girls’ independence and success — will result in an environment that empowers girls, 
benefiting themselves and the world. 
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I. 

BACKGROUND: 

Gender Lens Brings a 
New Perspective to 
Educational Development 



A pproximately 25 years ago, a small group of international education 

professionals began working in the field of girls’ education. At that time, 
some international development practitioners had come to recognize the 
importance of the "gender lens” in developing effective programming. Applying 
this lens to the education sector was a breakthrough in identifying, assessing, and 
understanding the realities, constraints, and solutions facing educational devel- 
opment around the world. 



The 199° Education for All (EFA) Conference injomtien, Thailand, drew the 
world’s attention to gender discrimination and the gross inequities between girls’ and 
boys’ education throughout the developing world. At the primary and secondary 
levels, far more girls than boys were out of school. The next steps were clear: a gender 
perspective was imperative to improve the quality of education for girls and boys and 
to strengthen the economies and social fabric of developing countries. 



Initially, the strategy focused on the demand side of the equation: educating girls 
to create generations of educated mothers who would insist on educating all their 
children — girls and boys. 



But it is clear the benefits extend far beyond creating better mothers. As Kofi 
Annan said, "To educate girls is to reduce poverty. Study after study has taught us 
that there is no tool for development more effective than the education of girls.” 
Educating girls strengthens economies, decreases HIV/AIDS rates and builds 
healthier societies. Former World Bank Chief Economist and U.S. Treasury 
Secretary Lawrence Summers concurs, saying, "The education of girls is the single 
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BACKGROUND 



"To educate girls is to reduce poverty. 
Stud)) after study has taught us that there 
is no tool for development more effective 
than the education of girls. ” 

— Kofi Annan, U.N. Secretary General 



As of 2002, nearly 1 in 
5 children of primary 
school age were out 
of school. Of the 1 1 5 
million out-of-school 
children, 53 percent 
were girls, and 75 
percent lived in sub- 
Saharan Africa and 
South Asia. 

At the secondary 
level, more than 1 in 
3 secondary school- 
age children were out 
of school. Although 
gender-specific data 
are limited, it is likely 
that an even greater 
proportion of those 
out of school were 
girls. 



—"Children Out of 
School: Measuring 
Exclusion from Primary 
Education." UNESCO/ 
UNICEF, 2005 



most important investment that can be made in the developing 
world.” By the mid-1990s, girls’ education and gender equity in 
the classroom had gained widespread international recognition as 
critical development goals among fathers and mothers in rural 
communities, as well as among world leaders and economists. 

The Acting Commissioner for Education in Uganda, Sam Onek, 
described the demand: "Many parents who had more than four 
children [the number of children per family guaranteed a free 
primary education through Universal Primary Education policies] 
simply allocated them to relatives or pleaded with the local imple- 
menters to register them.” 

As demand has increased, the need to address the supply and 
quality side of the equation also has become clear, leading to an 
understanding of the need for more schools, safe school environ- 
ments free of sexual harassment, separate latrines for girls and 
boys, and quality, gender-balanced education. 

Unfortunately, while great strides have been made in access and 
quality to meet this increasing demand, these strides have been 
primarily focused at the primary level — leaving a significant 
number of girls unable to acheive the promise of a quality 
secondary education. 
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II. 



PRIMARY EDUCATION: 

Significant Progress and 
the Unfinished Road 



I ncreased demand has been at the heart of the education issue throughout the 
developing world, particularly in the case of primary education. Over the last 
45 years, primary enrollment rates have risen dramatically in developing coun- 
tries. In i960, fewer than half of the developing world’s children aged 6 to II were 
enrolled in primary school. By 2 , 002 ,, the world average for net primary 
enrollment reached 81 percent. Within this average, the percentage of net primary 
enrollment varies by region. For example, in Latin America and the Caribbean, 
the primary net enrollment rate is approximately 95 percent. In South Asia it is 74 
percent, and in sub-Saharan Africa it is 59 percent. 1 In Uganda, a national push 
for universal primary education caused the gross enrollment ratio for primary 
school to jump from 69 percent in 199° an d 80 percent in 1996, to 124 percent 
in 1997. 2 

Gender parity is possible, but it is not yet the global norm 

Along with increases in overall enrollment, the gender gap in developing coun- 
tries’ primary enrollment rates has narrowed considerably over the last two 
decades. 3 UNESCO’s 2002 EFA Global Monitoring Report notes that 86 coun- 
tries have achieved gender parity in primary enrollment. In the I 99 ° s > two-thirds 
of developing countries improved on primary girls’ enrollment, with Bangladesh, 



1 UNICEF. State of the World’s Children 2 , 00 4. New York, 2003- 

2 Kirungi, Fred. "Uganda Tackling School Bottlenecks.” Africa Recovery Online: A United Nations 
Publication.” Last accessed 15 June 2006. http://www.un.org/ecosocdev/geninfo/afrec/voli4uo2/ 
uganda.htm . The 124 percent refers to the presence of primary school children who are overage. 

3 Gender gaps measure the difference between boys’ and girls’ participation in education. It is possible 
to examine gender gaps in enrollment, attendance, learning achievement — as measured by testing, 
grades, etc. — and completion/survival of the school cycle — as measured by graduation. Most often, 
analysts study the gender gap in enrollment rates because enrollment data is the most commonly 
reported education data. In addition to examining the gender gap in enrollment, however, it also is 
important to take into account the gender gaps in learning achievement and school completion, given 
that they provide more in-depth information about the learning that takes place in schools. 
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GENDER GAPS IN 
THREE COUNTRIES 

2000 

Net Primary School 
Enrollment 



Data Source: 
UNICEF, 2005 



I Male 



Female 




Gambia, Guinea, Mali, Morocco, and Nepal demonstrating the greatest 
improvements. Some countries, such as Morocco, made remarkable progress 
in girls’ enrollment rates in a short time period — primary girls’ enrollment 
increased from 45 percent in I997“98 to 8 2 percent in 2002 - 03. 4 Despite 
the progress made in reducing gender gaps by many countries, 3 1 of the 196 
countries in the world are at high risk of not achieving gender parity in 
primary enrollment rates even by 2015- The majority of them are in sub- 
Saharan Africa. 

In South Asia, Pakistan has the lowest net primary enrollment rate at 46 
percent, and the number of out-of-school children is 13 million (out of 50 
million children of aged 5 _ 9 years). There are greater gender disparities as 
well. Girls’ educational attainment in Pakistan continues to lag behind the 
level of education attained by boys. This is seen in school enrollment figures 
and in literacy levels, which reveal that large numbers of girls have limited 
access to even basic schooling. The overall literacy rate in Pakistan is 43 
percent, but it is alarmingly low at just 18 percent for rural females. 5 The most 



4 UNICEF. Morocco, 2005- 

5 Pirzado, Parvez, and Saeed Nasim. "Developing Leaders of Education in Thar Desert Area, 
Pakistan.” Paper presented at the 8th Global Leadership Forum, Istanbul, Turkey. The Agha Khan 
University, Institute for Educational Development, June 2006 . 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 



serious gender gaps in Pakistan are in the rural regions of the country. A 2003 
baseline survey conducted by Thardeep Rural Development Program, a local 
Pakistani NGO, revealed that in the Tharparkar district, the educational facil- 
ities for girls are far less than the one for boys, and that out of 3.676 primary 
schools in the district, only 447 are girls - 6 

Enrollment: Only half the story 

The increased demand for primary education since the advent of efforts such 
as EFA demonstrates the inherent value of this investment, from the children 
who benefit to the economies that will benefit from their contribution. But 
enrollment only tells half the story. It explains who enters but does not reveal 
who advances, succeeds, and completes schooling. Survival and completion 
rates are key elements that, with the enabling learning achievement element, 
make up the rest of the picture and show whether children remain in school . 7 
The survival and completion rates for girls are lower than the ones for boys. 
There are several reasons why this is the case : 

• Children, especially girls, are often sent home if their parents are 
unable to pay school fees. 

• Girls face pressure to drop out to fulfill household responsibilities. 

• Ineffective teaching methods resulting in poor educational quality 
affect girls more than boys. 

• The lack of relevance of what is being taught to the daily lives of the 
communities has a greater impact on girls’ survival in school and 
completion of the primary cycle. 

The 2006 EFA Conference on Business and Education notes, "These 
dropouts represent a squandering of resources and children’s time, because 
many probably have not learned enough to make an impact on their lives .” 8 
The picture in Uganda illuminates this reality, where in some rural districts, 
"girls account for only 35 percent of total primary school enrollment. This is 



6 Ibid. 

7 Survival rates measure the percentage of children starting the primary or secondary school cycle 
who eventually attain the last grade of that cycle. Completion rates measure the total number of 
students successfully completing the last year of primary or secondary school, expressed as a 
proportion of the total number of children of official primary or secondary school graduation age. 
Survival rates are a better indication of the quality of education and related issues, as they focus on 
children who actually enroll and reach the last grade of an education cycle. 

8 Academy for Educational Development. "Education for All: Opportunity for Public -Private 
Partnerships.” Report for 2006 Conference on Business and Education. Draft, l8 July 2006 . 
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